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Nov. 23, 1902. 


We thank Thee that Thou hast placed us in 
the world to subdue all things to Thy 
glory; 

And, to use all things for the good of Thy 
children, 

We enter into Thy work and go about Thy 
business! 

EpWARD E. HALE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PETER’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


ae HERE can Peter be?” we asked. 
‘“‘He has been gone nearly a week! 
He never stayed away so long be- 
fore! Something must have happened to him! 
I am afraid we never shall see our handsome 
black cat again!” 

This was a day or two before Thanksgiving. 
We had three maltese cats besides Peter, and 
on Thanksgiving morning the three were deco- 
rated with pink tissue-paper neckties. They 
looked very gay indeed, and called forth much 
praise from our visitors. 

While getting the dinner, I had to go to the 
cellar for something. It was warm, so the 
“‘ bulkhead’ had been left open a little. As 
I reached the foot of the stairs, I saw Peter on 
a sack of potatoes. 

‘‘Why, Peter!”’ I cried. 

Usually he would have come rubbing up 
against me; but now he sat still, with droop- 
ing head and sad, yellow eyes. I had no time 
to feel surprised before I saw what was the 
matter. On his right fore paw was securely 
fastened a medium-sized steel trap. 

I caught Peter up, and there dangled from 
the trap a chain about two feet long. I hur- 
ried upstairs, and got some one to unfasten 
the trap; and, while this was done, poor Peter 
held perfectly still. 

The paw was dreadfully crushed, and was 
flattened out so that it was almost twice as 
large as the other; and his whole right leg was 
very much swollen. Peter’s beautiful black 
coat was rusty, and he was very thin. 

I put him in a warm place, and he lay there 
as if very tired and discouraged. When I gave 
him milk, he lapped a little of it eagerly; but, 
when I gave him something more, he refused 
to touch it. He did not care for any of the 
Thanksgiving turkey even. 

We felt very sorry for the poor creature, and 
we thought the other cats would show sympa- 
thy. But no: they hardly looked at him, and 
would not go near him. I wonder if their big 
neckties made them proud and unfeeling. 

That night, when I carried Peter out to the 
shed and put him in a warm nest of hay that 
I fixed for him, he looked up at me gratefully, 
and purred ever so faintly. He was a thankful 
eat, if ever there was one. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING. 
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For nearly a week Peter went around on 
three legs; and we told him that he was not a 
quadruped, but a tripod. But, although he 
did not use his foot, his appetite returned, and 
he seemed more cheerful. We were afraid his 
foot would drop off; but slowly it improved, 
and he began to use it, limping quite badly. 

We tried to do something for it at first, but 
he objected. Besides, we were afraid if we 
washed it that it would make him catch cold 
in it. So we let him doctor it in his own way. 
‘“The hair never will grow on it again,” we 
were told; but, as it healed, the skin would 
look very blue, then, as the hair came out 
longer, it would be black. It took a long time 
for the paw to get well; but, finally, a small 
piece of bone worked out, and then it healed 
rapidly. 


So Peter came out of his experience very 
well. To be sure, he has lost one toe-nail, and 
that paw is a little larger than the other; but 
he is not a bit lame, and he is as handsome 
and glossy as he ever was. 

I wish it might teach him not to wander off 
in the woods where traps are set, but I don’t 
suppose he will remember. 


THE SWEETEST LIVES. 


THE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread 
Whose love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no 
bells : 
The Book of Life the shining record tells, 
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; For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR DEAR THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


We count Thanksgiving Day a time of bliss, 

And wish the world were always glad as this; 

That’ men would turn their clouds of fear 
about, 

And set the silver lining shining out; 

That music in the heart might so be heard 

As if it were a Maytime singing bird; 

That envy, hatred, and discord might cease, 

And we keep on in brotherhood and peace. 

If. this could be, our lives and loves to sway, 

We'd nothing have but dear Thanksgiving Day! 


We learn so slow about the better part, 
Because, we trust too much the rules of mart. 
We think we must provision get for sure, 

Nor scrutinize too close how we secure, 

But get the bread and butter for a fact, 

No matter how in getting we may act; 

But, if the world knows anything this hour, 

It is that love is still the higher power; 

And, if it could our moral kingdom sway, 
We'd nothing have but dear Thanksgiving Day! 


And, as we dream a dream of coming good, 

When reason shall establish brotherhood, 

Why not on festival as. bright as this 

Determine in our souls te keep its bliss ? 

To haye and hold for every coming hour, 

The life that was when knighthood, was in 
flower ? 

If this we’d do and mean it good and true, 

God’s kingdom here and now we’d surely view; 

For, lo! in fact ’tis not so far away, 

Its doors wide open on Thanksgiving Day! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THANKSGIVING WISH-BONE. 


BY FANNIE PAVEY MACHARG., 


6 MOTHER, I’ve thought and thought ; 

() and now I know what I want to do 

with part of my money.’’ And Jack 

Barton sent a shining twenty-dollar gold piece 

spinning into the air, and with a smile of sat- 

isfaction heard its clear, merry jingle upon 
the marble before the grate. 

‘‘Well, my son, were you enlightened by 
those dancing flames at which you haye been 
gazing so intently ?” 

‘tT shouldn’t wonder, because the fire set 
me to thinking of the cold winter that is com- 
ing; and that reminded me how shabby Fred 
Turner’s clothes looked at church this morn- 
ing: it fairly made me shiver they were so 
thin,”’ 

‘‘Poor Fred! 
your money ?”’ 

‘“ Why, I wondered if Fred had anything to 
be thankful for to-day. I suppose he hasn’t 
any Uncle Charley to give him gold pieces, 
and I’d like to help him have one nice Thanks- 
giving.” 

“That is a good thought, Jack, and I am 
sure your uncle would approve; but what 
would you do for him ?”? 

‘‘ That’s the trouble, mother: he is so dread- 
fully sensitive that I don’t know how to find 
out what he wants most. He heard Ben Miller 
saying something about his old hat the other 
day; and, when I saw the color come into his 
face, I wanted to knock Ben down, it was 
so mean of him! But’ there goes the bell! 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving dinner!” 

In the hall below he found an animated 
group of cousins and friends who had come 
from near and from far to share the long an- 
ticipated Thanksgiving feast, and with merry 


But what has that to,do with 


words and laughter they entered the large, 
old-fashioned dining-room. 

Dear old Grandpa Burton, with his silvered 
head bowed reverently, asked a blessing, 
thanking the dear heavenly Father for all his 
mercies; and then the clatter of dishes began, 
and knives and forks and tongues wens oh, so 
busy! 

‘‘Halloa,”’ sang out Jack, presently, ‘‘ I’ve 
found the first wish-bone!”’ 

' ‘+ Have you really ?”’ returned his pet cousin, 
Lillie. ‘Youll wish with me, won’t you?” . 

Jack shook his head rather undecidedly as 
he looked into the pretty blue eyes uplifted to 
his. ‘‘I’m afraid not, Lillie; for I’ve just 
thought of something else I want to do with 
it.” 

‘What is it?’ she asked, looking as though 
she had half a mind to pout. 

‘‘Grandma, may we be excused for whisper- 
ing? It is something very important.” 

‘““Yes, if it won’t keep.” And grandma’s 
eyes twinkled merrily. 

So the two left the table, and, going to the 
farther end of the room, held a whispered 
consultation. 

“‘ Won’t that be splendid!’’ exclaimed Lillie, 
at length; ‘‘and you are the best cousin in the 
world to think of it.” 

‘‘Ho! ho! miss,’’ sang out big cousin Fritz, 
‘‘what’s that I hear? I’d like to know if you 
think Iam going to give you that drive after 
dinner if you call that youngster your best 
cousin.”’ 

‘¢Well, I guess you’d think so if you only 
knew ’’— But here a look from Jack checked 
her; and she added, ‘ But it’s a secret, and ’m 
not going to tell.” 

After dinner, Jack dressed warmly, and, 
hitching his big dog to his sled, nodded and 
smiled to Lillie who was watching him from 
the window; and, then, with bells jingling 
merrily, he went gliding down the street until 
he came to the house of Mr. Turner. 

‘¢ Halloa, Fred,’ called’ Jack to the boy who 
was shovelling a path in front of the house. 
‘‘That’s a pretty way to be keeping Thanks- 
giving! Cousin Fritz is going to take us all 
out in the big sleigh this afternoon, and I’ve 
brought old Rover and my sled for you to 
use.”” 

‘‘O Jack, you are the best fellow that ever 
lived! Ill give Sister Kittie-a ride, and we'll 
have great fun.”’ 

‘“‘T hope you will,’ returned Jack, warmly. 


‘But see here, Fred, I’ve got a wish-bone: let’s 


wish. 
yours.”’ 

“All right, that’s fair. »” And then after 
pausing for a moment, while his face grew 
serious, Fred added, ‘‘ Now I’m ready.”’ 

The bone had been dried by the fire; and, 
as the boys pulled. in opposite directions, it 
parted with a sharp click, and with a smile 
Fred held up the larger portion. 

‘*You've won your wish,’’ laughed Jack, 
gayly. ‘‘I wished that I could make some one 
have a nice Thanksgiving Day, and now for 
yours.”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Fred, ‘tI don’t really be- 
lieve that the bone will make any difference; 
but I couldn’t help wishing for what I wanted 
most. Since father got hurt, he has a great 
deal of pain; and he gets very tired staying in 
one position. There are nice easy-chairs for 
sick people; and, the doctor said that, if father 
could have one, he would be ever so much 
more comfortable. Since last Christmas I’ve 
been trying to earn money enough to get one, 
but it’s pretty slow work.” 


Ill tell you my wish if you'll tell me 


‘‘How much have you saved?’’ asked Jack, 
interestedly. 

‘“Only a little over four dollars.” 

‘*How much does the chair cost?” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Warren told me I might have one 
for twenty-five dollars; but the money comes 
so slowly that sometimes I get almost dis- 
couraged,”’ 

‘* Well, don’t be blue this afternoon, but Just 
have as jolly a time as you can.”’ 

‘Thank you ever so much, Jack. Kittie 
and I will be sure to have a fine time, and I 
hope you’ll have as good aone as you deserve.” 

Telling his friend good-bye, Jack hurried 
homeward, saying to himself as he went, ‘‘ I’ve 


found out what he wants, sure enough; but the: 


whole of my twenty dollars will not be enough, 
and I only expected to use part of it for him.” 

He thoroughly enjoyed his sleigh-ride, 
though he was thinking so much about Fred 
and the chair that he was unusually quiet. 
But after a while, with an emphatic nod, he 
half whispered, ‘‘No, I won’t!’? And then, 
somehow, he seemed relieved. 

‘“'You won’t what?” asked Lillie. 

‘‘T won’t let myself be stingy,” laughed 
Jack. 

Immediately upon arriving at home, his first 
work was to examine the contents of ne purse. 
‘¢Oh, dear,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I want twenty-five 
dollars, and I’ve only twenty-two!” 

‘‘O Jack,” eried his cousin, 
help so much; and papa will give me my next 
month’s allowance in advance for such a good 
reason.’”’ And, darting away in search of her 
father, Lillie soon returned with the necessary 
three dollars, saying, ‘‘ Now, if we hurry, per- 
haps we can get the chair to them before 
Thanksgiving Day is over.” 

They found Mr. Warren, the furniture dealer, 
very glad to help them along in their generous 
plan; and, as the two hastened homeward, 
Jack exclaimed: ‘‘I tell you, Lillie, I feel happy 
enough to fly! Wouldn’t you like to peep in at 
the door when that chair goes in?” 

But they had not been at home long when 
the door-bell rang, and a voice was heard in- 
quiring for Jack. 

Going into the hall, he motioned Lillie to 
follow him. 

‘“‘Halloa, Jack, you can’t think what has 
happened!” exclaimed Fred Turner, advanc- 
ing to meet them. 

“What is:\it?’ asked Jack, trying to look 
surprised, 

‘‘ Why, my wish has come to pass !”” 

‘Has it though, really ?”? questioned Jack. 

A sudden light seemed to dawn upon Fred’s 
mind; and, seizing his friend’s arm, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘See here, old boy, you’ve had a 
hand in this: your eyes are dancing like 
witches! ”’ 

Then Jack burst into a peal of laughter 
which made the walls ring ; and Lillie, coming 
forward, told the whole story. 

When she had finished, the tears came into 
her eyes as well as Jack’s to hear Fred say, 
‘Oh, I can’t begin to thank you; but, if you 
could only have seen father when we put him 
into the chair, it would make you happy, I 
know. As he leaned back and felt how com- 
fortable it was, the tears rolled down his 
cheeks; and he said, ‘God will bless some one 
for this, I know.’ And, O Jack, it has been 
such a happy Thanksgiving Day!” 


Prejudice is a house-plant which is very apt to 
wilt uf you take vt out-of-doors among folks. 
H. W. SHAw. 


“T do want to 
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_NOVEMBER. 


Wuo shall sing to bleak November, 
Month of frost and glowing ember? 
Is there nothing to praise 

In these thirty chilly days? 

Ah! but who shall lack for song, 
When the nights are still and long; ~ 
When beside the logwood fire 

We may hear the wood-elves’ choir, 
Making dainty music float 

Up the big brick chimney’s throat; 
When within the flames and smoke 
We may see the fairy folk, 

Coming hither, going thither, 
Vanishing we know not whither; 
Or perhaps they all depart 

To the forest’s frozen heart, 

There to tell the barren trees 

Of the fireside’s mysteries,— 

How they saw some other elves 
Just as funny as themselves! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A REAL THANKSGIVING. 


BY AMY V. BEAL. 


ve EY, fellers,” shouted Jimmy Brown, 

H dashing into the newsboys’ reading- 

i room, where a number of his associ- 
ates had congregated, ‘‘bet yer can’t guess 
wot I got!”’ And he held an envelope aloft. 

“ Aw, dat’s easy; n’ I ain’t no Foxy Quiller,”’ 
said one of the boys, contemptuously. ‘‘It’s er 
letter.”’ 

“Right yer are, Ned,” Jimmy answered. 
‘ON’ it’s from Dick! ’N’ wot yer ’spose he 
says?” 

‘Say, wot is dis,— er guessin’ game?”’ Ned 
asked. 

“Naw: yer couldn’t guess nothin’ if yer 
tried, so ll tell yer. Dick says ’— 

‘¢ Who’s Dick?” interposed another boy. 

‘‘ He’s me pard, ’n’ he got an invite ter der 
‘Country Week’ las’ summer, ’n’ ’’— 

‘¢ Back water dere!’’ explained Ned. ‘‘ Yer 
got der invite yerself, ’n’ sent Dick in yer place 
*cause he’s lame.”’ 

‘“Aw, dat warn’t nothin’!”” said Jimmy. 
‘““But der farmer where Dick went took such 
er shine ter him dat he kept him fer good. He 
don’t have nothin’ ter do, ’n’ gits more ’n’ he 
can eat ; ‘n’ der farmer’s wife t’inks he’s outer 
sight.” 

‘“Say, wouldn’t dat please yer?”’ sighed Ned. 

““Gwan, Jimmy! don’t let him ruffle yer,” 
said Tom. 

“Dick says,’’ continued Jimmy, ‘‘dat der 
farmer’s goin’ ter give er T’anksgivin’ dinner 
dat’ll be outer sight. Turk, ’n’ cranberries, ’n’ 
taters, ’n’ pies, ’n’ ”’— 

“Hold up, Jimmy, me boy!”’ said Ned. ‘‘ Ef 
yer goin’ through der catalogue, I goter take er 
reef in me belt. Dat’s it.”’ 

‘N’ cake, ’n’ everythin’,’’ Jimmy went on. 
ton’ der best of it is, he wants Dick ter invite 
ten er his ’tickler friends ter der dinner! ’N’ he 
invites us fellers!”’ 

‘“‘Hurroo!”’ shouted the crowd. 

“Jimmy, me boy, yer not jollyin’ us, is 
yer?” 

‘“‘Naw: it’s er sure t’ing! We’re goin’ ter- 
morrer, der day before T’anksgivin’; ’n’ here’s 
der tickuts!”’ 

Ten happy, ragged boys, each with a small 
bundle, left the train next day, and made a 
wild dash at a familiar figure that limped 
down the platform to meet them. Dick was 


- see ye. 


almost overcome by their frantic hugs, but his 
face beamed. 

‘‘Say, fellers,”” he managed to say at last, 
‘‘ain’t dis outer sight ?”’ 

‘“Bet yer boots!”? came the enthusiastic re- 
ply. ‘‘ Yer Farmer Smith’s er brick!” 

‘‘He’s er whole pile er bricks!’’ Dick an- 
swered. ‘'Come erlong, fellers, ’n’ see him.” 

He led the way to where a gray-bearded man 
stood by a pung, and introduced the boys to 
him. 

‘* Wal, wal,’’ Farmer Smith,said, as he shook 
their benumbed fingers. ‘‘ Powerful glad ter 
Yer look ez if yer’d brought yer ap- 
petites with yer.”’ 

“Yer bet dat’s right!’ answered Ned. 

‘““Glad on it,’ said the farmer. ‘Pile in 
now, boys, ’n’ cuddle inter the hay. Et’s purty 
cold with all this snow on the ground. Get 
up thar, Billy!” 

“Say, dis is great!’’ Jimmy said, as the 
horse pulled them swiftly along. 

““Gee! I feel ’s if I was flyin’! Ned ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I never went sleighin’ ’fore dis!” 

‘‘ Wal, I want ter know! Never went sleigh- 
ing? Why, yer pore critters! Guess Ill hev 
ter giv’ ye er dose uv it ’fore ye go.”’ 

‘It’s great!’’ said Diek. ‘‘ But ye’d oughter 
ride on er load er hay! Dere’s der house, fel- 
lers! Ain’t dat farm bully ?” 

Mrs. Smith was in the open door to welcome 
them, and her smile won the heart of each 
ragged urchin. 

‘““Come right in, boys,’’ she said. 
will show you where your rooms be. 
supper on the table in a jiffy.”’ 

Dick limped ahead, and pointed out the 
rooms. 

‘‘Three fellers in dis big room,’’ he said, 
‘““n’ two in each er des three. Jimmy’s goin’ 
ter sleep wid me.”’ 

‘tSay, fellers; did yer ever see der likes er 
dis?’’ asked Ned, as he bounced into the mid- 
dle of a feather bed. ‘‘’N’ all dem towels! 
It’s jest like er horspital!”’ 

‘“Dere’s der supper bell!’’ Dick yelled from 
the stairs; and there was a grand rush for the 
dining-room., 

‘‘Hiram,’’ said Mrs. Smith to her husband, 
after the boys had gone to bed, ‘I never see 
such appetites as them boys had! Six apple- 
pies they devoured, besides everything else! ”’ 

Thanksgiving morning was spent coasting 
and seeing the farm; and, when the dinner- 
bell rang, eleven radiant, ravenous boys gath- 
ered about the table. An ‘‘Oh!” of admira- 
tion went up, as they saw all the good things; 
and then they went to work with a will. 

‘“‘Dere was turk, ’n’ minx-pies,’ n’ everythin’ 
yer could t’ink of,’’ said Ned, telling his grand- 
mother about the spread afterward. ‘‘’N’ we 
eat like pigs! Den, when we was so full we 
couldn’t move, der farmer sez, ‘Let’s go 
sleighing!’ So der gang piled inter der pung, 
n’ off we went. It was outer sight, yer can 
bet! It was darker ’n’ pitch when we come 
back; ’n’ so Mis’ Smith she had er daisy fire 
a-goin’, ’n’ we popped corn ’n’ roasted apples 
till awful late. Oh, it was great! 
gang come home, he give us each er bag er 
apples ’n’ er dollar! 

‘‘Looker dat, gran,—er whole dollar! ’N’ 
we're goin’ next year. He give us der invite. 
*"N’ what der yer t’ink? WHe’s goin’ ter set 
Jimmy up in biz, ter pay him fer lettin’ Dick 
have his ‘Country Week’ last year! Say, he’s 
er brick, Farmer Smith is!”’ 


“ Dick 
Ill have 


To Truth’s house there is a single door, which 
is experience, BAYARD TAYLOR, 


When der , 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR FRIEND, THE TURKEY. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


URKEY and Thanksgiving are so welded 

in the American mind that, when you 

Say one name, the other immediately 
suggests itself. If the proud gobbler strut- 
ting so pompously about the barn-yard knew 
what Thanksgiving means for him, he probably 
would modify his arrogant manner somewhat. 

He is really a fine-looking bird, and perhaps 
it is a knowledge of his beauty that makes him 
so vain, The male turkey, like the male of 
most birds, is much more gayly dressed than 
his mate. Hen turkeys are quite unobtrusive 
in their array, and they are also modest in 
their demeanor. 

The head of the turkey is bare of feathers, 
and is of a bluish color. The bill is short and 
somewhatcurved. The long neck is noticeable 
because of the peculiar condition of the skin, 
which we say is wattled because of its wrinkled 
appearance. The tail is broad and rounded; 
and, when it is spread out and lifted up, it looks 
something like a fan. Its wings are short,and 
its powers of flight are consequently limited. 
Even the wild turkeys cannot sustain an ex- 
tended flight. Its feet are partly webbed, and 
it has four toes on each foot. These toes are 
fitted for scratching, for the turkey belongs to 
the class of ‘‘ scratchers.”’ 

The characteristic plumage of the wild tur- 
key is a rich, attractive bronze color with 
black edgings on the feathers. The color of 
the domestic fowl varies: it may be white, 
brown, black, bronze, or variegated. 

Turkeys are very fond of grains, grasses, and 
insects. Of course, the barn-yard species are 
pretty sure of their living; but the wild turkeys 
must move about from place to place as the 
food supply runs short. They do not migrate 
at set periods, but move southward as the 
table supply of the North becomes too scant for 
their needs. : 

The hen turkey, like all mothers, is very 
fond of her young; but the turkey cock is 
often hard-hearted enough to attack and kill 
his own offspring. The mother bird is well 
aware of this propensity, and she accordingly 
makes it her business to keep a strict guard 
over her young till they are old enough to 
defend themselves. 

The flesh of the turkey makes a delicious 
food, and for this reason it is in much demand 
in the markets of man. Mr. Fox and Mr. Owl - 
also appreciate the flavor of turkey flesh; and, 
next to man, they are the turkey’s worst foes. 

The bright, gay feathers of the turkey are 
often used as hat decorations by girls and 
ladies, and the plainer feathers are utilized for 
dusters. Altogether, the turkey is one of our 
most useful birds; and his appetite for bugs 
and worms makes him one of the most efficient 
guardians of the farmer’s crops. 


WIND. 


THE wind has a language I wish I could learn! 

Sometimes ’tis soothing, and sometimes ’tis 
stern; 

Sometimes it comes like a low sweet song, 

And all things grow calm as the sound floats 
along; 

And the forest is lulled by the dreamy strain; 

And slumber sinks down on the wandering 
main, : 

And its crystal arms are folded in rest, 

And the tall ship sleeps on its heaving breast. 

LANDON, 
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HARVEST SONG. 


LAvGH out, laugh out, ye orchard lands, 
With all your ripened store: 

Such bounteous measure nature yields, 
How could heart ask for more ? 


The golden rick, the bursting bin 
Of rich and ripened grain, 

Bespeak the wealth which all may win 
In industry’s domain. 


The cornfields’ set in grand array 
Of solid rank and row 

Are streams of wealth which set this way, 
And soon shall overthrow. 


Laugh out, laugh out, ye ripened fields, 
With e’er, increasing mirth: 

The joy your bounteous measure yields 
Shall bless the whole round earth. 


Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VISIT TO THE LIGHT-SHIP. 


BY L., EUGENIE ELDRIDGE, 


N our visit to the shores of old Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, one delightful June day, 
the children of the family, with as many 

elders as dared or cared to have a short sea 
trip, were taken to a light-ship twelve miles 
distant from the home shore. 

The sail of twenty-four miles was a treat in 
itself, as lightly the boat danced over the 
waves; and the brave and skilled skipper as- 
sured us we were ‘‘ having a good time.” 

A good time on land and the same on sea do 
not always mean the same. 

Light, westerly wind, soft sky, clear atmos- 
phere, a stanch boat, and cheerful crew con- 
stituted the make-up of our ‘‘ good time.” 

To many of the company, especially the 
children, the sail was novel in the extreme, as 
it was their very first water trip; and, when 
the destination was reached,— the light-ship,— 
all were equally unacquainted, aside from the 
skipper. To him the light-ship was rapidly 
becoming the ‘told house at home,’’ he had 
passed so many years of his life on duty here. 

And the winter vigils were often long and 
stormy, four months, and sometimes more, 
passing before returning to the home shore. 

I noticed several of the party taking notes, 
there were so many points to remember. 

Of course, the light, as its name, ‘ light- 
ship,” suggests, was the first object of interest, 
as it is the first thought and duty of the men 
employed. 

It shines from a lantern weighing nine hun- 
dred pounds, placed in the rigging of the ship, 
measures five feet across the base, two feet at 
the apex, and is fitted with strong reflectors, 
eight in number, and each two feet wide. 

First-proof kerosene oil is used; and a bright, 
clear light shines over the water from sunset 
to sunrise, warning mariners from the danger- 
ous shoal upon which the ship is placed. 

The big copper bell, weighing a thousand 
pounds, is also an object of interest. It is 
rung in foggy weather during day-time to warn 
passing vessels and steamers, as the light sig- 
nals at night. In very thick weather the 
friendly sound is struck every second or third 
minute steadily. 

The anchor that holds the ship, we were 
told, was very large and very strong. 

Of course, we could not see it, bedded as it 
was deep in sand and water; but our skipper 


THE LAMB’S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


told us it was called a mushroom anchor, and 
weighed six thousand pounds. 

The heavy chain which held it was ninety 
fathoms long, weighing two hundred pounds 
to a fathom, and composed of links two inches 
thick. 

This heavy anchor and chain hold the ship 
in place. 

All the year it swings upon the dangerous 
shoal, sending its cheerful gleams at night so 
clear and strong that its rays are seen from the 
home shore, and sounding its warning signal 
bell by day when weather is thick and misty. 

From faithful and accurate record more than 
twenty thousand sailing vessels and steamers 
pass this way in one year; and often the danger- 
ous shoal would claim them, were it not for 
the light-ship’s danger signals. 

All along the coast, particularly the New 
England coast, are set these government watch- 


dogs, and their service is beyond estimate; 
and the brave men who serve there often prove 
themselves heroes in humane deeds of rescue 
and kindness. 

For it sometimes proves that a vessel is 
wrecked, notwithstanding caution; and the 
light-ship crews are the men who rescue. 

The skipper told of a wreck the previous 
winter where the crew were saved by two of 
his men rowing to them through a terrible sea 
at risk of their lives. 

The men were cared for upon the light-ship, 
and given money to reach their friends. 

The nearest land to the ship we visited is 
four and a half miles distant, and the nearest 
light on the north-east point of the far-famed 
island of Nantucket. 


Error will slip through @ erack, whale truth will 
stick in a doorway. ’ H.W. SHAW. 


\ 
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THE WAY MARJORIE WAS 
CURED. 


BY LIDA CC, TULLOCH. 


ARJORIE WARNER was a 

\ | little girl who thought 

other people’s houses and 
ways of living were much better 
than her own, and she seemed 
to find her greatest happiness when 
away from home. 

Her very first toddling steps took 
her through the open door; and 
from that time on she was con- 
tinually slipping off to the candy 
shop at the corner, Mr. Hardell’s 
grocery, or into Mrs. Smeed’s, to 
see old grandpa. And, although 
she thought it a great hardship 
to shell two quarts of peas for her 
mother, she would sit in Mrs. 
Shackelford’s kitchen and _ shell 
two pecks in the most contented 
manner, while that busy woman 
entertained her with stories about 
the boarders, who were ‘always 
fussin’, no matter what vittles 
were set before ’em.” 

Among the child’s queer 
‘‘ friends ’’ was Maggie Armstrong, 
a girl of her own age, who went to 
the same school. 

Marjorie admired everything 
about this girl, from her coarse 
red hair and freckled face down to 
the long-legged leather boots with 
copper toes which she wore on 
stormy days. 

What to her were the nice rub- 
ber boots her kind parents pro- 
yided? Only common, every-day 
articles such as any one might 
have, with nothing picturesque 
about them. 

Then Maggie’s father drove a 
‘“*hack”’; and sometimes Maggie 
rode to school on the high seat 
by his side, much to Marjorie’s 
envy. Oh, why did not her father 
drive a similar chariot, and let her 
sit beside him, balancing herself 
adroitly as the rattling team swept 
round the corners? 

Maggie's mother kept a little 
shop in a one-storied block of 
buildings known as the ‘‘ten 
footers.’? Customers who opened 
the door set a bell to tangle-langle- 
langling, which brought Mrs. Arm- 
strong or Maggie — when she was 
at home — out from the room back 
of the shop to sell a loaf of bread 
or a stick of candy, as the case 
might be. 

This mysterious back room, like 
all forbidden places, had a pecul- 
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THE BIRDS ARE NOT FORGOTTEN. 


iar charm for Marjorie; and she 
desired above all things to obtain access 
to it. 

For some time she mancuvred in vain. 
Maggie served her at the counter without ex- 
tending an invitation to enter the family apart- 
ment, and Marjorie saw no way of inviting 
herself. , 

At length one evening, while buying a loaf 
of bread, her quick eye caught a glimpse of 
a puppy coming clumsily into the shop through 
the door which Maggie had carelessly left ajar. 


‘‘Oh, what a dear little dog!”’ she exclaimed. 
‘Is he out?’ cried Maggie. ‘‘Me father’ll 
beat me if he gets away! Go back! go back!” 
Marjorie put down her bread and joined in 
the chase. As she was the successful one to 
drive the intruder across the threshold of the 
back room, she took the opportunity to follow, 
and looked about the apartment with interest. 
It was small, the ceiling very low, the fur- 
niture shabby; but a ruddy glow from the 
stove gave ita cheerful aspect, and Marjorie 


decided that it was charming, immediately 
wishing — after her usual fashion—that her 
mother’s parlor could be like it. 

She picked up the little dog to cuddle it, and 
then discovered that there were several others 
near the stove. They seemed to be in a sort of 
nest; and she found that the carpet covered a 
hole in the floor into which the puppies’ 
weight had caused it to sag, thereby forming 
a pocket in which they nestled snugly. 

‘‘Oh, what a lovely place for the dear little 
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things to sleep in!” she said. ‘tI mean to 
ask papa to make a nest in our parlor floor for 
the kittens. Did your papa have the hole cut 
on purpose ?”? 


‘“No, indeed! The boards just rotted out!” 


‘How convenient!’ said Marjorie, in de-- 


- lighted approval. She was enjoying herself 
exceedingly with never a thought. of the bread 
and waiting tea-table. Everything seemed 
‘lovely’ to her, from Mrs. Armstrong’s rich 
voice calling her ‘‘darlint’’ to the prints of 
dogs and horses which adorned the walls. 

Suddenly her happiness was disturbed by 
hearing the voice of her sister in the shop, ask- 
ing, ‘‘Is Marjorie Warner here ?”’ and she had 
to take her forgotten loaf and go home. 

There she received a reprimand from her 
mother for her delay, and, as usual, penitently 
promised to do better in the future. 

But she could not keep away from the Arm- 
strongs’. All her other queer haunts lost their 
charm, and she slipped off to the puppies in 
the little room behind the shop at every 
opportunity. 

If only she might sell something over the 
counter as Maggie did, asking, ‘‘ What can I 
do for you to-day, marm?”’ or ‘‘ What do you 
want, boy ?’’ doing up the parcel with a great 
flourish of paper and string, and counting out 
the change from the money-drawer with such 
an important air, she felt that she would be 
perfectly happy. 

On Saturday, when there was no school, she 
went down early, and had a beautiful time. 
She played with the puppies, tagged after Mrs. 
Armstrong and Maggie as they went in and 
out of the shop, and, at last, realized her great 
desire. 

Tangle-langle-langle went the bell. 

‘Oh, dear,” grumbled Maggie, ‘‘just as ve 
got to the corner of this crocheting!” 

‘Let me go!’’ begged Marjorie. 

‘‘Me mother won't like it. But go, it’s only 
a boy, I see.” 

So Marjorie, all importance, went- into the 
shop. ‘What do you want, boy ?”’ she gruffly 
asked the waiting customer. 

‘* Four-cent loaf.” 

Marjorie tied up the bread with a great 
flourish, and held her hand for the money. 


‘‘ Here’s a dime,”’ said the boy, handing her 


a coin. 

She took the piece, drew out the money- 
drawer with a bang, turned over the bits of 
change in it with a profound air, counted out 
six pennies into the boy’s dirty hand, and 
returned to the back room. 

‘Sure, and you’re a born shop-girl,”” com- 
mented Maggie, at which Marjorie felt herself 
expand with complacency. She made up her 
mind to induce her parents to open just such 
a store, and let her stand behind the counter. 

Just then Mrs. Armstrong passed through 
the room, and went noisily into the shop, where 
she rearranged boxes and jars. On opening 
the cash drawer, she called in a loud, quick 
way, ‘“‘Who took in this three-cint piece ? 
Say, you Mag?” 

‘‘T sold a four-cent loaf of bread to a boy,” 
Marjorie volunteered, eager to show her 
ability. 

‘‘ An’ what change did he give yer?” 

‘“He gave me a ten-cent piece, and I gave 
him back six pennies.”’ 

‘““Yer did, did yer? Well, there’s no tin- 
cint piece here. The spalpeen give yer a three- 
cint piece. Mag, don’t let any more of yer 
fine friends tend shop, and take honest money 
from us poor people.” 

In Marjorie’s well-ordered home she was 


accustomed to hear only gentle words and soft 
tones. As Mrs. Armstrong continued to scold, 
the puppies began to bark, Juno, their mother, 
showed her teeth and growled fiercely, the 
child attempted to escape from the scene of 
anger and confusion. Almost helpless from 
fright, she blundered around the room, seeking 
the door. At length she reached it, and with- 
out coat or hat ran through the shop into the 


street, never stopping until she gained her ~ 


own home, where in the safe refuge of a for- 
giving mother’s arms her terror was quieted, 
and she sobbed out a promise never to run 
away again. 

Thoroughly cured by her experience at the 
Armstrongs’, she has decided that ‘‘home is 
the best, dearest home!”’ 


OVER and over God paints the skies, 
Over and over he makes the sun rise, 
Over and over he tints the flowers, 
Over and over he sends the showers, 
Over and over he guides the stars, 

Over and over the dawn unbars. 

If over and over God deigns to work, 
Why should we faint,— one duty shirk ? 


Idlers are the most busy, though the least active, 
of men. Men of pleasure never have time for 
anything. No lawyer, no statesman, no bustling, 
hurrying, restless underling of the counter, is so 
eternally occupied as a lounger about town. 

: BULWER-LYTTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TURK(EY)ISH TALE, 


BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


he HAT? No Thanksgiving dinner? No- 


turkey ? No pumpkin pie ?”’ 

Dick and Alice and Georgie (she 
was a girl) and Tom stood aghast at the fear- 
ful prospect. Then Tom (he was eleven and 
old enough to know better, but he’ didn’t!) 
shook Alice, who had brought the news. 

“Tet me be! Let me be!”’ and, 

‘‘ Keep your hands to yourself, you chump!”’ 
growled Dick in a menacing tone. 

‘‘But who told you ?”’ demanded Georgie. 

Alice, having’ shaken herself free of Tom 
(whose arm Dick held), stood a little way off. 

‘‘ Nobody told me,”’ she said. 

“Then it isn’t true,’’? cried Dick, trium- 
phantly. 

‘“‘Yes, it’s true,’ wailed Alice, sitting down 

on the ground. ‘‘ Mother told Mrs. Geohagan. 
I heard her. Mrs. Geohagan said, ‘Then it’s 
sorra a bit of a Thanksgiving dinner ye’ll 
have, nor the childer, nayther!’ And mother 
said, ‘If it’s plenty of bread and butter I get 
them, with maybe a dish of tay for meself, I'll 
do well.” 
. The four red-haired, blue-eyed children were 
silent for a brief—it was a very brief — space 
of time. Still, it lasted long enough to warn 
their mother that mischief was afoot. How- 
ever, she was too busy washing to come out 
and look after them. They pondered undis- 
turbed. This was Monday. Two whole days 
before Thanksgiving! What could they do? 

‘‘We will buy the dinner ourselves,’’ an- 
nounced Georgie, suddenly. She was twelve. 

‘‘ We, we?’’ jeered the others. 

‘‘T’ve one cent with a dent in the edge that 
the grocer wouldn’t take,” said Tom. 

‘Without money will you buy a dinner?” 


put in Alice, mimicking Mrs. Geohagan. She 
was very proud of her powers as a mimic, 
and, as you have heard, always used the 
speaker’s very words when narrating any inci- 
dent that she had witnessed. 

* “ Talk sense,’ said Tom, sulkily. 

‘“ We'll earn the money,’’ Georgie went on. 
‘Sit down.”’ 

They sat down. 

‘We'll have to consider first,” Georgie 
began solemnly, ‘‘ how money is made.” 

Tom stood up. - 

““*T won’t do it!’’ he said. 
lesson.”’ 

Alice screamed. 

‘“Tom pinched me!”’ she cried. 
you’re the eldest: make him behave!” 

“I’m thirteen, and that’s an unlucky num- 
ber,”’ objected Dick. ‘‘I’m not going to inter- 
fere.”’ 

‘‘ Money is made,’’ pursued Alice (the O’Laf- 
ferty children were none of them good listen- 
ers, though fluent speakers all), ‘‘chiefly by 
buying and selling.” ; 

‘‘ That’s silly,’ struck in Tom. ‘‘ You can’t 
make money by buying: that’s the way you 
lose it. But you’re a girl, Alice, which is 
why you’ve so little sense.’’ 

‘‘Well, we will sell,” said Alice; 
Georgie interrupted her, saying,— 

‘* Of course we will.”’ 

The others groaned in chorus: — 

‘‘ Sell, will we? What?” 

‘‘Our clothes ?’’ asked Dick, derisively, as 
soon as the chorus had subsided. ‘Or the 
beds and chairs ?”” 

‘‘Tf you want to make money,’’ said Tom, 
‘¢ sell what folks can eat and drink.” ' 

‘‘Open a Wayside Inn,”’ cried Alice. 

‘“‘That is just what I mean,” said Georgie, 
who, however, had not thought of it. ‘‘ We 
will save up our butter and sugar, and get some 
flour and make some cakes.”’ 

‘“And sell them just here,” shouted Tom, 
rushing across the garden gate. : 

‘“‘But the drinks?’’ objected Dick, who felt 
bound to throw in all the obstacles he ‘could, 
since a girl had suggested the plan. 

‘t Liquorice water,’’ cried Alice. 
it root beer! ” 

But now an interruption occurred. 

‘¢ Be off to school wid ye,’’ said Mrs. O’Laf- 
ferty, emerging from a cloud of soapsuds and 
the kitchen door. 

The children rose. 

‘“We will go to-day,”’ conceded Georgie, in 
an aside, ‘‘ but not to-morrow.”’ 

The O’Lafferties were four thorns in the 
flesh to the teacher that day, so anxious were 
they for their freedom. In due course it came, 
and they rushed home. 

The next few hours they were busy enough. 
Tom arranged two broken chairs and the iron- 
ing-board as a table outside the garden gate. 
A delicate consideration for their mother’s 
many anxieties made them shrink from confid- 
ing their plans to her. ~Perhaps they also 
shrank from her possible reception of those 
plans, but that is aside from the point. They 
kept this commercial enterprise a secret. 

On Wednesday, Georgie and Alice made (on 
Mrs. Geohagan’s stove, the use of their own 
being interdicted) some incredibly hard and 
indigestible little cakes and a few uninviting- 
looking candies. By eight o’clock in the 
morning all was ready. The dark little cakes , 
(‘*You could play at baseball with them,” 
Tom had remarked, after sampling one) were 
disposed on two plates. In the centre of the 
table the candies were piled in a cracked 


“Tt sounds likea 


“Dick, 


but 


‘* And call 
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saucer. Near them was a bottle of dark liquid, 
flanked by a broken tumbler and two cups 
without handles. 

But it was generally admitted that Dick’s 
sign was the best part of the show. He had 
painted it with shoe blacking on his mother’s 
kneading-board. Thus it ran: — 


TO THe HuNegrIk. 


Her Yu wi findE FooD for MAn aND AlsOe fOr 
BEestt. we keePal kINds. quiKlunsh. Is A SPes- 
haltIE, PriseS ModereT waK in anD com AGanE. 

N.B. ouR gooDs is HoM Made. Wek groe our 
oWn MilK and maKe our oWn EGgs. 


“That’s to make them laugh,’’ explained 
Dick, as they read this last statement some- 
what dubiously. ‘‘It’s a joke.” 

For some time the O’Lafferties did no busi- 
ness. Passers-by read the sign, but 
able to resist its inducements. 

The vision of the Thanksgiving dinner 
seemed fading into dim regions inaccessible, 
when Farmer Barton, for whose wife Mrs. 
O’ Lafferty washed, drove by with two pale 
children, a city niece and nephew, pausing at 
the ‘‘ Wayside Inn.”’ 

“Hello, youngsters, what are you up to, 
now?” he inquired. The O’Lafferty brood 
and he were not strangers. 

Guy Winter, the city lad, leaned down to 
read the sign. He shook with laughter. So 
did his sister Daisy. 

“OQ unele,” she said, her pale cheeks 
flushing, ‘‘ do let us get some.”’ 

“Out you go,’’ answered the farmer. 

They tumbled out of the wagon, and ap- 
proached the counter. 

“What have you to drink?’ said 
politely. 

** Lick ’? — began Tom, but was shoved aside 
by Georgie. 

‘* Root beer, our own brewing,’ she said, 
and poured out a cupful. 

Guy tasted it. He was a well-mannered boy, 
but he put the cup down hastily. 

‘“‘Have some?”’ inquired Dick of Daisy. 

“Oh, yes,’’she murmured. More adroit than 
Guy, she managed to spill it, unobserved. 

‘*T should like a cake and some candy,’’ she 
next said. Alice served her. The candy 
smeared her hands and face. The cake might 
have passed in the dark for a piece of brick. 

“Don’t try to bite it: you'll break your 
teeth,’ Daisy whispered anxiously to Guy. 

‘“*Now,’’ said the farmer, whose eyes were 
twinkling, ‘‘ what do youcharge? And how do 
you run this restaurant, American or European 
plan?” 

‘© We do barter,”’ said Dick, suddenly. 

* Yes,’’ cried Georgie, quick to understand. 
‘* You can pay us in goods.” 

“T can pay in goods, can I?” said the 
farmer, his eyes twinkling still more. ‘t And 
what goods of mine will you take in exchange 
for this ‘ quick lunch’?” 

The O’ Lafferties looked at.each other. 
grew very red. ‘One turkey,’’ he began. 

“Tt could be a very little one,” put in 
Georgie, trembling. 

** And a pumpkin,”’ went on Tom. 

“For a pie to cut into five pieces,’’ Alice 
interposed. ‘‘Us and mother, you see.” 

“You see,’’ Dick took up the tale, ‘‘ it’s for 
our Thanksgiving dinner we’re working.”’ 

The farmer looked at his own children. 

‘* Yes, uncle,’ said Guy. 

‘*Please, uncle,’ added Daisy. Her hand 
stole into his. 


Guy, 


seemed. 


Dick 


‘“« Well, well!’ said the farmer. ‘‘ But on one 
condition, children. Eat up your goods, and 
be off to school.” 

The pale city children climbed into the 
wagon, and the farmer drove off. The O’Laf- 
ferties shut up shop, and went to school. 


‘* But he never did the like before, and I’ve 
done their washing for three years,”’ said Mrs. 
O’ Lafferty, puzzled, as she took the turkey, the 
pumpkin, the mince pies, and the box of can- 
dies out of the basket that Farmer Barton sent 
round on Thanksgiving eve. ‘‘And why 
should he be doing it to-day?” 

Her children could have told her, but they 
did not. They knew when silence was golden. 
But, oh, how they did enjoy that Thanksgiving 
dinner! 


THANKSGIVING. 


I COUNTED my little store. 

Why was to others given more ? 

Why were their lips with honey fed, 

While mine had Labor’s hard-earned bread ? 
A weary, hopeless task seemed living: 
I could not bring to God thanksgiving. 


There came a poor man to my door : 

I shared with him my scanty store; 

When, lo! my sense of want had flown, 

And rarest riches were my own! 

So sweet is love’s divided bread, 

I seemed with heaven’s own manna fed. 

What blessed joy there was in living! 

I brought to God my glad thanksgiving. 
MARION DovuGLaAss, in Harper's Bazar. 


THE AGE OF THE WATER CLOCK. 


S far back as 2636 B.c. a Chinaman, 
named Hwang Ti, discovered the prin- 
ciple of the water clock, or ‘‘clepsy- 

dra.’’? It was a. very crude instrument, chiefly 
for astronomical purposes, and was committed 
to the care of an officer known as the ‘ clep- 
sydra adjuster.’ It consisted of two copper 
vessels, one above and one below, the former 
having a hole in the bottom, through which 
the water percolated into the latter, where 
there was a float, the gradual rise of which in- 
dicated periods of time. Portable contriv- 
ances of this description were sometimes car- 
ried on horseback, 

Instruments constructéd on the same prin- 
ciple were in use among the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians at an early period. The invention 
in Western Asia was independent of that in the 
east, both being the result of similar wants. 
Clepsydras were subsequently formed: of a 
series of vessels communicating by tubes pass- 
ing through figures of dragons and other 
images, the whole being rendered yet more 
ornamental by floats held between the hands 
of genii. 


OU can do a good work by your own 
personal enthusiasm in the Sunday 


School. If you are a teacher, believe 
thoroughly in your work: it is worth it. Act 
and talk encouragingly before your class. Let 


them see that the Sunday School is very dear 
to you. If you are a scholar,'be a bright, 
cheerful, obedient, prepared, reverent, loving 
pupil. Be the life of the class in every right 
way. The most listless scholar will catch 


-something of your enthusiasm. 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


Ou, there are some who want to get away 
from all their past; who, if they could, would 
fain begin all over again. .. . But you must 
learn, you must let God teach you, that the 
only way to get rid of your past is to get a 
future out of it. God will waste nothing.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


LirE is a business we are all apt to mis- 
manage, either living recklessly from day to 
day or suffering ourselves to be gulled out of 
our moments by the inanities of custom. We 
should despise a man who gave as little actiy- 
ity and forethought to the conduct of any 
other business.— Robert Lowis Stevenson. 


A MAN should not allow himself to hate 
even his enemies, because, if you indulge this 
passion on some occasions, it will rise of itself 
on others: If you hate your enemies, you will 
contract such a vicious habit of mind as by 
degrees will break out upon those who are 
your friends or those who are indifferent to 
you.— Plutarch. 


REMEMBER that charity thinketh no evil, 
much less repeats it. There are two good rules 
which ought to be written on every heart: 
Never believe anything bad about anybody 
unless you positively know it is true. Never 
tell even that, unless you feel that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that God is listening 
while you tell it.— Henry van Dyke. 


Do not make the best of things if you can 
possibly make them better. But, if you have 
done your best and find things not toe your 
mind, be patient and hopeful, and let things 
make the best of you. The discipline of am- 
bition and accomplishment is of real value. 
The discipline of limits and disappointments 
may be worth more, and make you good— 
better — best.— Rev. Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THANKSGIVING. 
(Young Contributors.) 
BY DONALD 8S. COOK. 


THANKSGIVING time at last has come, 
Oh, sing a joyful lay 

To Him above, the One who gives 
Life’s pleasures day by day. 


Be glad the season has returned 
When we give thanks to Heaven, 

And let our praise to gracious God 
In gratitude be given. 


Then let us all bow down our heads 
And thank the One above 

For all life’s mingled light and shade, 
For joy and toil and love. 


SILK WORMS. 


HINA was the first country in which the 
labors of the silkworm were availed of, 
and Aristotle was the first Greek author 

who mentions it. It was not until the fifteenth 
century that the manufacture of silk was es- 
tablished in England, The raising of silk- 
worms in the United States has been attempted 
with success in the Southern States, and es- 
pecially in California, As the silkworms in 
Europe are affected by disease, immense quan- 
tities of eggs are sent from this country. 

Forty thousand eggs weigh about one ounce, 
and, when hatched, will produce about one 
hundred pounds of fresh cocoons. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHILD’S THANKS. 


BY OLIVE RUSSELL CHAPIN. 


How much obliged to Providence 
I am in heat and cold! 

In summer, when the sun is hot, 
The shading leaves unfold: 


In winter, when the air is chill 
And every ray is gold, 

There’s not a leaf upon the tree 
The comfort to withhold. 


AGES OF PRESIDENTS AT INAUGU-— 


RATION. 

1) George Washington’ .9.)) 29)... on 
2. 7) olomA Cammige te Uae kes seni sey nn eer 
3, Lhomas Jefierson-. 7.5 0) a) eat ee 
4.) James Madisontaet se cust) :b seem) 
Ds James Monroe) *su vr n sails) cic OD 
6.2) ohm @ UinG yeA CaaS eee ETS 
i, Andrew. Jacksons ey si sie epee ae ane 2) 
8. Martin’ Van Buren! 4 es ne Seer met eye 
9. Wilhamotlenry, Harrison) i) ane eeeOS 
10. J Olam: Wyler es enue oi Wea Meee ROO 
11, James Knox Pol kv Wales ne ee OU) 
12. Zachary: Taylors ae pac ae turiel eeeunen eaR CD) 
3; Millard Ril imione oy rene cele ee eent OY) 
14. Mranklin Pierce-eu. 1a lsu at eS 
15. James Buchanan. . a.) uae eee OO. 
16. Abraham) ioincolne: = a 5 une ee eS 
Lf. Andrew Johnsons. pasar tam (| 
18. MUilysses iS) Gram tinea amen mene 
19. Rutherford Burchard Hayes .. . . 54 
20. James Albbram Garfield by, ).) 204 (ie 9 
21, @hester Alan Arthur.) . 5°. 070 4. 2) 64 
29. Grover 'Cleveland jet, an eee nies ieee 
23. Benjamin Harrison .%.)) 9%.) 5) fe e56 
24. Grover Cleveland Mi es. Dien. we a6 
25 William) MeKaniley pease 7 apie enn 
26,, THEODORE ROOSEVELT . . .. 9. . 43 
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THE HORSE RADISH. 
BY ARTHUR E, LOCKE, 


TuHIs animal is somewhat queer : 

He’s never known to kick or rear 

Or walk or trot or gallop round, 

Like other horses to be found. 

And yet, though he’s no teeth in sight, 
He’s very often known to bite. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has sometimes seen the “ spirit 
of thanksgiving’? shown in loud noises and 
shouts. People were so glad, so ‘carried 
away,’’ over something. But the picture on 
our first page stands for a different feeling. 
It means gratitude to God, thankfulness to the 
Creator, peace in his goodness, worship, and 
obedience, 

We have much to be thankful for in this 
good land of ours. Our ‘litany’? would run 
something like this: — 

We are thankful for noble men and great 
deeds in the past; 

For freedom and the guarded rights of the 
people; 

For happy homes and honorable pursuits, our 
daily blessings; ‘ 

For fertile fields and busy industries; 

For moral power among the nations; 

For things yet to be done, which shall uplif 
humanity ; 


For the divine care which from the begin- 
ning hath guided our country. 

At this 1902 Thanksgiving Day, let us look 
on the bright side, on the hopeful side, and in 
that spirit try to make the world we know 
brighter and more hopeful. 

Once more, about Thanksgiving Day. The 
Editor will attend, as for many years, a gather- 
ing in Boston, of young men, say two hundred 
and fifty in number. They are rising, making 
their way in the world. They are brave, pa- 
triotic, in earnest. Weadd one more Thank- 
ful: — 

For the young people of our land who are 
looking upward. 

The Home Study Club excites fresh interest. 
Answers have been received from Laurence 
C. Staples, Henry A. Jenks, Mrs. F. G. Hawley, 
Miss Lucy C. Pray, Mrs. A. G. Havey, Miss 
MabelG. Spalter, Mrs. F. E. Smith, Miss Nancy 
M. Abbott. 
over some questions, and it is our intention to 
judge all answers in a broad, fair way. 


BOOK TABLE. 


The spacein Every Other Sunday is so scant for 
book reviewing that the Editor deems it wise to give 
hereafter a concise summary of the volumes noticed, 
made up, if possible, from the prefaces. In this way 
can be framed a succinct idea of what the author has 
tried to do, and by inference what the books embody. 


NercHpor Torrey’s Boors. Several other stories 
are told in this book by Mrs. Mary Johnson. Sim- 
plicity, an excellent moral teaching, and an every-day 
touch of reality are always features of this author’s 
writings. There are twelve stories in all, and they 
range in subjects from ‘“‘ Aunt Sally’s Thanksgiving 
Pies ’’ to ‘‘ The Shadow on the Hearth.’* <A few taste- 
ful illustrations add to the attractiveness of the volume. 
(Boston, H. H. Carter & Co. Cloth covers. Pages 
158. Price, $1.00.) 


Marp Sanity. Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever has written 
another story for girls which embodies the usual 
characteristics of this author. The chief scenes be- 
long to the early days of Virginia, just before the 
Revolution; and the plot runs on through the earlier 
years of the war. It is an entertaining narrative, in 
which the career of the heroine, Sally Dukeen, is por- 
trayed from ‘‘ household slavery *’ to the possession of 
a fortune and ease. There are eight full-page illustra- 
tions by Bertha G. Davidson. The publishers have 
united with the author in making the book attractive. 
An excellent holiday gift book, and quite in place for 
Sunday-School libraries. (Dana, Estes & Co., Boston. 
Illustrated. Cloth covers. Pages 279. Price $1.00, 
net; by mail, $1.10.) 


Fai?tH BUILT ON Reason. The sub-title is, “A 
Survey of Free and Universal Religion in the Form of 
Questions and Answers,’ by F. L. Abbot. The 
author dedicates this book to his father, Dr. Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. The preface states: ‘“‘In this age 
when, through the rapid advance of scientific knowl- 
edge, the old faiths are losing their hold on the mind of 
an ever-growing number of people, there is a great and 
increasing need of a rational interpretation of religion, 
which shall be in accordance with this advancing knowl- 
edge, and at the same time shall satisfy the demands of 
the heart. These thoughts are based entirely on the 
philosophical works of my father to whom his children 
owe the religion which is the inspiration of their lives 
and work.” It is interesting to see how the catechism 
form has come back in these times. 
against the vague, desultory form which has attended 
so many religious books: It will be remembered that 


Rey. M. J. Savage prepared a Unitarian Catechism, » 


and Rey. C. F. Dole, a Catechism of the Liberal Faith. 
The publisher adds his word to the author's as follows: 
“This book aims to show that the great ideas of God, 
Freedom, and-Immortality have a solid basis in human 
intelligence because they have a solid basis in the 
known facts of the world. It speaks only to the fear- 
less, candid, and truth-loving mind; but to these it 
speaks confidently and hopefully.”” (Boston, James H. 
West Co. Cloth covers. Pages 83. Price, 50 cents.) 


There must naturally be doubt - 


It is a reaction © 


LETTER-BOX. 


RIDDLE. 


I am the name of a vehicle. “i 

Curtail three letters, then add one letter, and I am a 
guide. 

Curtail one letter, then add two letters, and I am the 
ferry man of the river Styx. 

Curtail two letters, and I am to burn. 

Annex three letters, and I am the name of a boy: 

Annex three letters again, and I am the name of a 
seaport in the United States. 

E. M. ann A. P. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of 15 letters: 
My 7, 5, 12, is to allow. 
My 10, 2, 11, 4, is to be wanting. 
My 6, 15, 9, 3, is a part of a camera. 
My 13, 9, 15, is a number. 
My 1, 8, 14, is the opposite of women. 
My 14, 8, 3, 12, 4, are what birds make. 
My whole is a noted woman of to-day, 
EvizaBetH L. MosELny. 


A NEW PASTIME. 


Name these famous animals : — 

The dog that saved the lives of forty human beings; 
The horse that betrayed a city; 

The cow that was stung by a gadfly ; 

Barn-yard fowls that saved a city ; 

The serpent that caused the death of a queen. 


TREES AND BOYS. 


Wuat tree does a boy dread? 

What tree does a boy like in summer ? 
What tree pleases his sweet tooth ? 
What tree has he always in his hand? 
What tree has he always in his mouth ? 
What tree brings to him a longing ? 
What tree covers his cat ? 

What tree secures his treasures? 

What tree heals his wounds ? 

What tree ought he to avoid? 

What tree is his brother born before him 
What tree does he enjoy being like ? 

A part.of what tree, makes a part of his foot ? 
What tree furnishes him with fish ? 
What tree closes his inkstand ? 

What tree keeps his feet dry? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. IV. 


Cuancep Mnanines.— Box. Butt. Brood. Brush. 

A New Pastime: 

1. The spider that wove its web in front of the cave 
in which Mahomet was hidden. 

. Argus, the dog of Ulysses. 

. The dove sent from the ark. 

. Balaam’s ass. 

. Baloo (Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories’ ’’). ; 

. Sir Isaac Newton’s cat, who considered one open- 
ing enough for herself and her kitten. 

7. Minerva’s owl. 

BIBLICAL CHARADE.— Hiram. 

ConunpRuM VI.— Postman. 

ConunpRuM YVII.— Toast. 
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